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GWU COLUMBIAN WOMEN TO HEAR 


N MARTHA GRIFFITHS 


The Columbian Women of The George Washington University will 
meet at 3 p.m on Sat., Feb. 18, 1967, in the City Tavern Club at 
3206 M St., N.W. Following tea at 3 p.m.. Congresswoman Martha 
W. Griffiths, Democrat of Michigan, will speak to the group on the 
topic, "The Status of Women". She has been active in encouraging 
equal opportunities for women and is a member of NOW (National 
Organisation for Women). She is a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee and the Joint Economic Committee. She will be Introduced 
by Mrs. William B. Hanback, chairman of the program. The Columbian 


Women is a alumnae group which sponsors scholarships for deserving 
women students at The George Washington University. 
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TWO TO RECEIVE HONORARY DEGREES 

AT GWU WINTER CONVOCATION 


Dr. Charles B. Huggins, Nobel Laureate in medicine and 
Professor of Surgery at the University of Chicago; and Mr. 

Walter G. Ross, president of Walter G. Ross, Inc., will receive 
honorary degrees at the Winter Convocation of The George 
Washington University on Wednesday, Feb. 22, 1967, at 11:00 
a.m. in Constitution Hall. 

Dr. Huggins will receive the degree of Doctor of Public 
Service and Mr. Ross will receive the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Dr. Huggins was awarded the Nobel Prize for Medicine in 

Oct. 1966, for discoveries concerning hormone treatment of 

prostatic cancer. Director of the Ben May Laboratory for 

Cancer Research at the University of Chicago, he has won 

numerous awards in this country and abroad, including those 

from the National Academy of Sciences, the Lasker Foundation, 

the American Medical Association, and the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. -more- 
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Hr. Ross holds the Theodore Roosevelt Medal for his work 
on the Panama Canal (1914) and in 1964 he was a guest at the 
semi-centennial of the opening of the canal. During the 
Spanish Civil War he was the only foreigner on the Spanish 
International Red Cross Committee. He was twice decorated by 
the Spanish Government, once in j .934 and again in 1966 when he 
was made a Knight of the Order of Civil Merit. During 1940 and 
1941, at the beginning of World War II, he played a leading 
role in organizing industry for the war effort. 

George Washington University President Lloyd H. Elliott 
will confer the honorary degrees as well as some 750 degrees 
in course and will deliver the traditional president's charge 
to the graduates. Dr. Barnaby Keeney, chairman. National 
Endowment for the Humanities, will give the convocation 
address. Dr. John F. Latimer, University Marshal, will lead 
the academic procession. The Reverend Loring D. Chase, minister 
of the Westmoreland Congregational Church, will deliver the 
invocation and benediction. Music will be provided by the 
GWU Orchestra under the direction of George Steiner. 
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NEW STUDENT COUNCIL OFFICERS AT GWU 


New officers of The George Washington University Student 
Council, who will serve for the next year, are: 

President, Robin Kaye of 514 19th St., N.W.; 

Vice President, Christy Murphy of 1900 F St., N.W.; 

Secretary, Jessica Dunsay of 1900 F St., N.W.; 

Treasurer, Mark Cymrot of 1505 Quinn St., Arl., Va.; 

Activities Director, John Harris of 829 22nd St., N.W.; 

Program Director, Michael Wolly of 514 19th St., N.W.; 

Freshman Director, Robert Trache of 1915 G St., N.W.; 

Publicity Director, Lenny Ross of 2022 G St., N.W.; and 
Chairman of the Student Union Board, Brian O'Neill of 1910 G St., 
N.W. 

The new officers were announced at 11:00 p.m. Saturday 

evening, Feb. 11, 1967, at the conclusion of the Student Council 

Inaugural Concert held in the university's Lisner Auditorium and 

featuring the Mitchell Trio and Stan Getz. In addition to the 

above officers 23 representatives to the student council from 

the university's various schools and dormitories were announced 
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Alpha Phi CtaBga* national men's fraternity, with over UOO 
chanters around the country and in the 'hllippinee* received its charter 
as a chapter of the national or sanitation on Fab* 11* It will be known 
as the Theta Chi Chapter* There are chapters at dryland, American, Howard 
Georgetown, and Johns Hopkins Universities* E. Ross Forman* national 
president, inducted 25 new madders including Dr* Lloyd H. Elliott* <3W 
president* as an honorary member* 

The ritual team was from Howard University* (^bft to Right) Michael 
R. Haunt Id* first president ef the Theta Chi Chapter) CMU President 
Lloyd H. Elliott) B* Rose Forman* national president of Alpha Phi 
Omega) and Edward Marlon* first vies- p resident of the Theta Chi 
Chapter* 
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GWU TO CONDUCT INSTITUTE ON 
"THE ART MUSEUM AND THE TEACHER" 


The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. will 
offer a seven-week institute this summer (June 26 to Aug. 10) 
to familiarize arts and humanities teachers with the educational 
potentials of an art museum. 

The unparalleled resources of the National Gallery of Art 
in the Nation's Capital will be used. 

The institute will emphasize the history of art and the 
changing tenets of art theory and criticism so that these areas 
can be presented more effectively in secondary schools. 

The program will be designed for 30 participants chosen 
from secondary classroom teachers, supervisors, and teacher trainers. 

An innovative aspect of this institute will be learning how 
to use the facilities of art museums more effectively, exploring 
new techniques in exhibitions, and in using photographic and 
recording equipment to prepare teaching aids. 
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GWU-MUSEUM COURSE 
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Another new approach to better understanding of art is 
offered by the study of the techniques used by the old masters, 
including fresco, tempera,, and oil-glazing. 

Special studio facilities and the excellent fine arts 
reference library of the National Gallery will be available to 
participants. The facilities of other local galleries and 
institutions will also be drawn upon. George Washington 
University will provide housing in air-conditioned dormitories, 
recreational activities, and will offer six semester hours of 
graduate credit for successful completion of the institute. 

Participants will be chosen on a competitive basis from 
teacher applicants. In order to be eligible, teachers must have 
at least two years of teaching experience in grades 7-12 and 
must be recommended by their art supervisory principal, or 
headmaster. 

Those chosen to participate will bear only the cost of their 
travel, housing and textbooks. 

Interested teachers should contact Dr. Margaret A. Kiley, 

818 18th St., N.W., Suite 530, Washington, D. C. for further 
information. Application deadline is April 15. 

The institute is authorized under Section 13 of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities Act of 1965, administered 
by the Office of Education. 
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WILLIAM J. DRIVER AND JULIAN GOODMAN 

TO RECEIVE GWU ALUMNI ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


William J. Driver, Administrator of Veterans Affairs, and Julian B. 
Goodman, President of the National Broadcasting Company, will receive 
alumni achievement awards at the Winter Convocation of The George Washington 
University on Wednesday, Feb. 22, 1967, at 11:00 a.m. in Constitution Hall. 

Driver holds the degrees of Bachelor of Laws (1952) and Master of 
Science in Public Administration (1965) from George Washington. Goodman 
holds the degree of Bachelor of Arts (1948) from the university. 

Driver, appointed Administrator of Veterans Affairs by President 
Johnson on December>26, 1964, served the Veterans Administration in 
increasingly responsible positions for 16 years prior to his a] poir^ppf- 
as administrator. He is a 1964 winner of the Career Service Award oi u. i 
National Civil Service League, and he holds the Exceptional Service Medal 
and the Meritorious Service Medal, the two highest awards granted by the VA. 
In 1965 he was named by the Society for the Advancement of Management the 
winner of its award for significant contributions toward the advancement of 
management in government. He has been chosen by the President to serve on 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships, the President's Committee on Health 
Manpower, the Joint United States-Phillippine Commission, and the President* 
Committee on Employment of the Handicapped. He was graduated cum laude 
from Niagara University in 1941 with a degree in business administration. 
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1948 through I960, In Washington, he took a leading part in extending 
television and radio coverage to important newsmaking areas in the 
capital. During his years in NBC News, he pioneered the use of tape 
for both radio and television broadcasts of news events. He obtained 
permission for the first live broadcast of a congressional committee 
hearing--in which Secretary of State Dean Acheson testified on Greek- 
Turkish aid, and he helped open the way for the first filming of a 
Presidential news conference in 1955. After his assignment to New York 
in 1959, he supervised a number of NBC specials and won a Robert E. 
Sherwood Award for "Report from Alabama". 

A native of Glasgow, Kentucky, he attended Western Kentucky State 
College but left before graduation to join the Army in 1943. Upon leaving 
the Army, he served as office manager for the Combined Production and 
Resources Board in Washington, D. C. until 1945 when he joined WRC. 
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MARTHA'S MARATHON OF 
BIRTHDAY BARGAINS AT GWU 


Martha's Marathon of Birthday Bargains, an annual benefit, 
begun last year at The George Washington University by the women 
in the women's residence hall, Mabel Nelson Thurston Hall at 
1300 F St,, N.W., vjill take place this year on Friday, Feb, 24, 1967, 
at 8 p.m. in the Men's Gymnasium at 2010 H St, N.W. and will raise 
money for the new University Centre to be built in the near future. 

Auctioneers at the campus-wide event will include Congressman 
Robert Mathias of California; Dallas Shirley, a member of the 
Governing Board of the University's General Alumni Association; 
and Dr. L. Poe Leggette, Depew Professor of Speech at the University. 
They will auction off a variety of bargains or prizes from the 
Washington community, Capitol Hill, the University, the alumni, 
and the faculty. 

Treats from the Washington community will be such things as 
tickets to the National Ballet and the National Symphony, a ride 
in the limousine of Mrs. Jouett Shouse, an opportunity for six 
girls to take hostess Perle Mesta to lunch, a tour of the 1925 
F St. Club, courtesy of Mrs. John Gross; a visit with a name 
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designer provided by Julius Garfinckel and Company; and a trip to 
the NBC studio in Washington, WRC, to watch the presentation of 
Meet the Press. 

Among the Capitol Hill privileges to be auctioned off are 
lunch with Representative Robert Mathias; lunch with the new 
Senator from Tennessee, Senator Howard Baker; and an opportunity 
for three students to talk with the new Senator from Massachusetts, 
Senator Edward Brooke; breakfast with Congressman James Corman of 
California (a member of the special committee investigating Adam 
Clayton Powell); and a golf date with Representative Joel Broyhill 
of Virginia. 

Representative Gerald Ford of Michigan has sent an autographed 
copy of his book. Portrait of the Assassin . Senator Dirksen has 
sent an autographed copy of Gallant Men and Congressman Donald 
Rumsfeld of Illinois has given a book on congressional 
reorganization entitled We Propose . 

Miss Lynda Byrd Johnson has sent an autographed copy of 
The Living White House . Some fortunate student will be able to 
attend one of the press conferences of Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman. James Webb, Administrator of NASA has given a 
book about the Mercury project and a color photograph of the 
seven original astronauts. 

University bargains include the chance to be president, dean 
of men, or dean of women for a day, an oil painting and an 
unfinished musical composition by faculty members, 25 shirts 
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washed and ironed by the girls in the residence hall, and lunches 
with the president of George Washington, Dr. Lloyd H. Elliott and 
the chairman of the board of trustees, Mr. E.K. Morris, and a week's 
attendance at class and note taking for the winner (at his own risk) 
by the girls of the 8th floor in Thurston Hall. 

The George Washington alumni are providing what is probably 
the most exciting single treat of the auction — a round trip 
ticket to Europe on the G.W. alumni charter flight, scheduled 
June 30 to July 28, 1967. Other alumni contributions are: a month's 
pass for parking at any Colonial Parking Lot in the city; and a 
G.W.U. chair, a handsome captain's chair in black enamel and gold. 

In addition to these contributions the alumni will man the concession 
stands for the dispensing of hot dogs, soft drinks, and potato chips 
during the evening. 

Decorations theme for the occasion will be based on the 
silhouette of Martha Washington and the colors light green and dark 
blue. George Washington students in costume will represent George 
and Martha Washington. 

George Washington student Lois Pflugh is chairman of the 

■>- 

benefit. 
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STUDENT MARSHALS AT GWU 

WINTER CONVOCATION 

Student marshals, honor graduates receiving the bachelor's 
degree or the first professional degree, will lead their schools 
in the academic procession at the Winter Convocation of The George 
Washington University on Wednesday, Feb. 22, 1967, at 11:00 a.m. 
in Constitution Hall. 

For the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the student 
marshal is Nancy Gatzke Jacoby of 1633 Colonial Terrace, Arl., Va., 
who will receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts (with distinction) 
with a major in mathematical statistics. 

For the National Law Center of The George Washington University, 
the student marshal is Eric Vikar Youngquist, of 8402 Irvington, 
Bethesda, Md., who will receive the Bachelor of Laws. 

For the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the marshal 
will be Orville Standifer, Jr., of 2424 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
who will receive the degree of Bachelor of Science (Electrical 
Engineering). -more- 
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For the School of Education the marshal will be Alice Caldwell 
Granger of 1528 Wrightson Dr., McLean, Va., who will receive the 
Bachelor of Arts in .Education (with distinction) with a major in 
English. 

For the School of Government and Business Administration the 
marshal is Robert Stephen Kamp of 730 19th St., N.W., Wash., D. C. 
who will receive the Bachelor of Business Administration (special 
honors). 

For the School of Public and International Affairs the marshal 
is Judith Fishburn Koerner of 2511 Arlington Blvd., Arl., Va. who 
will receive the Bachelor of Arts with a major in international 
affairs. 

For the College of General Studies, the marshal is Daisy 
Claire Barndt of 3615 Madison Lane, Baileys Cross Roads, Va., who 
will receive the Bachelor of Arts (with distinction) with a major 
in social sciences. 

George Washington University President Lloyd H. Elliott will 
confer the degrees and deliver the traditional charge to the 
graduates. Dr. Barnaby Keeney, chairman of the National Foundation 
for the Humanities, will be the speaker. Dr. John F. Latimer, 
university marshal, will lead the academic procession. Approximately 
750 persons will receive degrees at the exercises. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Attached is the text of Dr. Barnaby Keeney, 

Chairman, National Endowment for the Humanities, for release 
after 11:00 a.m., Wednesday, Feb. 22, 1967 . given at the George 
Washington University Winter Convocation, at 11 a.m. in Constitution 
Hall. 

In his speech Dr. Keeney discusses the humanities and the 
fork in the road he feels they have reached now. 

"If we can force ourselves to take time to think, time 
stolen from the work and play that so effectively prevent us 
from thinking, and from the procedures that we invent so that 
thought will be unnecessary, we may well shape a new future", 
he says. 





COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 

George Washington University - February 22, 1967 

by 

Barnaby C. Keeney, Chairman 
National Endowment for the Humanities 

Commencement addresses resemble neckties in two important respects. 

The first is that they are vestigial and symbolic relics of much more 
elaborate historical institutions. The necktie descends from the scarf, 
which is a comfortable device for keeping the neck warm in winter and cool 
in summer. The necktie itself, of course, is not comfortable and interferes 
with circulation enough to keep one cool in the winter and warm in the 
summer, but no one of ripe years would dare go without one, and few 
institutions dare dispense with the Commencement address, which is the 
last formal barrier between the student and his degree. The Commencement 
address is descended from the 18th Century practice of requiring each 
graduating student to deliver an oration. This was bad enough when there 
were a dozen people in a class, but as classes grew it became intolerable. 
Indeed, one class at Brown in the mid 19th century went on strike and all 
50 students refused to deliver their orations, and to this day have not 
received their degrees, though they may have received an education. 

The second respect in which Commencement addresses and neckties 
resemble each other is that they are frequently poorly tied together and 
after awhile tend to become spotty. I fear that this speech will be no 
exception, but having heard scores of them, I rest with Mark Twain, who 
once remarked that of all the speeches he had ever heard, he enjoyed his 
own the most. 

President Elliott has asked me to speak about the humanities, their 
place in the university, (and particularly in this university, situated as 
it is next to the heart of American decision-making), the place of the 
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humanities in Washington, which he properly describes as a crossroads of 
the world. Actually, the humanities are at a crossroads of their own. 

Which fork they take will affect their place.in universities, and'more 
importantly, their place in society. 

A year and a half ago the Congress and the President established the 
National Foundation for the Arts and Humanities, and in doing so declared 
that it is in the national interest that the arts and the humanities 
flourish as a national resource, not simply to embellish American life 
but to form it, and to make it more meaningful. They conceived the 
humanities and arts as meaningful to all, but, as anyone would, they 
defined the humanities as that rather obvious collection of academic 
fields -- the study of literature, history, art, philosophy, and so 
forth. It is in this academic orientation that the problem exists and 
from which the crossroads lead. 

Humanism as we presently know it was formed in the Renaissance, 
though like everything else in the Renaissance it was not new. It was a 
reorientation of man's thought and his aspirations from the Christian 
belief that man's activities must be shaped primarily toward his relations 
with the Divinity and his future in the hereafter. It was in the early 
Renaissance that attention to the Greek and Roman classics was emphasized, 
though their study had not been lacking in the Middle Ages. The Greek and 
Roman classics, of course, were written without any Christian preconceptions 
or preoccupations. They relate to man's activities on earth, and when 
they do involve a divinity, as they frequently do, it is another divinity 
than the Christian one. The classics, therefore, became closely associated 
with the this-worldly orientation of the Renaissance, and rather quickly, 
humanism became not so much an interest in this world as a study of the 
classics, and humanism acquired at that time has since kept its very 
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academic orientation. It is today primarily scholarship in literature, 
in history, in art, in philosophy, rather than an interest in literature 
or history or art, past or present, as a part of man's daily activities. 
This is the problem. The substance of the humanities is the creative 
work of men and women, their speculations about their condition, their 
nature, their relations to each other, their place in the universe, and 
their aspirations. Much scholarship in these fields relates to the 
details of all this, and the worst scholarship, which we call pedantry, 
ignores the substance. Even the best is likely to underplay the relevance. 

We often assume that humanists can work well only when material 
conditions are good and when there is peace and order. We forget that 
the Renaissance humanists themselves lived in a society that was as 
internally and externally disorderly as any that the world has ever seen. 

We forget that the Greeks, who composed the enduring monuments of 
Athenian thought and art, were throughout their greatest period in long 
and exhausting wars, and that their society was based upon the labor of 
slaves. We forget that the Jews, whose speculations and interpretations 
of themselves, their past, and their God, are the other great base of 
modern western thought, were the traditional prey of all the great powers 
of the eastern Mediterranean, and that they lived in a physical environment 
where great effort is necessary to sustain decent life. Actually, men do 
create the substance of the humanities under the most strange conditions, 
and they do so because they are willing to take time to think and because 
they have aspirations whose attainment is of the utmost importance to 
them. A paradox, of course, of our situation today is that the scholar 
who devotes himself to an examination of those very works and those very 
acts which reflect the immediate and present aspirations, as well as the 
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future hopes, of man in the past, often does so entirely retrospectively 
and neglects to consider the very like acts of creativity, the very like 
deeds of history, and the very similar hopes and aspirations for the 
future with which we are concerned today. 

It is often said, and I think it is true, that Americans today are 
producing a great age in art. It is often said, too, and I think truly, 
that scholarship in the humanities is at a higher level in this country 
than it has ever been in the past. It is never said, and I think properly 
so, that this is a great age of humanism, and I think the reason is the 
paradox I have just defined, that our scholarship and our present work 
are somewhat disassociated. 

Yet there is reason for hope. Because we are in trouble as 
individuals, as a country, and as a world, we are searching our minds and 
our lives, searching because there is doubt and uncertainty, but searching 
also because there is concern and hope. 

Search as we will, we won't find the answers wholly in the present, so 
that we will be forced to look to the past for the reasons that things are 
as they are, for intellectual enlightenment, for experience. Thus the 
humanities may be forced into present relevance. 

If we can force ourselves to take time to think, time stolen from 
the work and play that so effectively prevent us from thinking, and from 
the procedures that we invent so that thought will be unnecessary, we may 
well shape a new future. We may even develop educational institutions 
that will cause their students, even after they become alumni, to continue 
to learn and investigate things that are related to their larger concerns, 
rather than to the work that they are at the moment doing. We may hopefully 
remember, in time, that it is literature and art and music, thought and 
understanding and belief, whether it is assumed or reasoned, that really 
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give life its meaning, and we may save ourselves in time from mistakes by 
remembering that the recorded activities of men in the past can usefully 
serve as vicarious experience for us. What reputable physician would prescribe 
for a patient without taking his history? The doctors of society and 
government must learn to behave likewise. 

There are many problems that face us today, and for some of the most 
difficult of these, technological solutions either have been found or can 
be found, but political and social solutions have not or cannot. We know, 
for example, how to prevent the pollution of the air, how to cleanse the 
water of our rivers and how to prevent them from becoming sewers in the 
first place. We have not found the political and social device which will 
permit us to throw enough of our national resources into purification to 
be effective, and particularly we have not been able to bring ourselves to 
hamper by regulation those industries which we originally encouraged to 
develop, and through their very development pollute our environment. 
Particularly, we have not yet found the will to reimburse them for 
changing the ways that we have encouraged them to adopt. 

These latter are social and political acts, and social and political 
knowledge is humane knowledge. We have the wealth with which to eliminate 
material poverty. We have the educational resources, theoretically, to 
educate and tyrain^alipos t_^an^c^e?so^t:h^taber.n^edrmQt ''(because off * £gnoraue£) 
be poor, excepting relatively, but we have lost the way to remove the 
greatest poverty of all -- the deprivation that comes from lack of 
aspiration. The record of human aspiration is the very substance of the 
humanities. Through their study we may learn why some peoples have sought 
high things and others have not, and how some brought themselves to, and 
others lost, their aspirations. 
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Pollution is indeed a great problem, and poverty is as great a one, 
but there is a greater yet, perhaps the greatest that faces us today. We 
have a systematic and frequently professed set of beliefs, and we have 
an unstated set of assumptions. In a society which is at rest with itself, 
beliefs and assumptions that are accepted control behavio^*. In ours, 
they do not, for though we state our beliefs, we behave quite differently, 
and we have not yet been willing to account even to ourselves for the 
disparity, but we are beginning, and your generation is leading, to question 
the accepted positions, and sometimes to propose alternatives. I suppose 
the most dramatic example of a disparity between belief and practice, 
between respectability and actuality, is in the area of birth control and 
population management, often described as another greatest problem that 
the world today must face. The technology to control population exists. 

The political and social instruments do not. Actually, however, it is the 
dlsassociation of belief and practice that lies behind this practical 
problem, and which must be at least partly solved before a practical 
solution can be implemented. 

We must, in short, either change our ways or our ethics, or both, 
unless we choose to allow starvation and war to clean up the situation. 

Both customs and ethics are the very substance of the humanities. 

The humanities need Washington, because it is here that knowledge 
and decision are most closely involved in each other. Washington needs 
the humanities, if our decision-makers are really to learn to use knowledge 
that is not only quantitative but is abstract and" sometimes speculative. 
There is a difference between being objectively right and being right, 
and it is through abstract philosophical knowledge and thought, used 
together with objective knowledge, that one's opportunities to be right 


are greatest 
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If humanists can learn to make their work relevant to these problems, 
and immediate as well as retrospective, they will perform their greatest 
service. The Civil Rights movement is more than it appears to be on the 
surface. It is a part, and a very present part, of the ancient search for 
justice, and many of the problems that are being faced or evaded today 
are problems that have been faced or evaded in the search for justice in 
the past. Knowledge of these events and thoughts is highly relevant to 
what we have before us now. The study must inform the forum. 

These are some of the reasons that my little organization is important, 
and that the great band of humanists and artists and writers and thinkers 
is far more important yet. Will we learn to use what we have and what 
we can create, and at the end of these trying times cause to flourish a 
truly noble society here and elsewhere? Or will we, like many civilizations 
of the past, allow the disintegration of the intimate relationship between 
knowledge and belief and act to destroy us? 

Now I return to the principal obligation of the Commencement 
speaker, which is to advise the graduates. As a humanist, I must advise 
you to be curious, to seek always to know and to understand, not simply 
things that concern you immediately but things that are of ultimate 
importance for you. As an executive, I must advise you to be lazy, lazy 
enough to think and to reflect, before you act, so that you will really 
have the opportunity to use the knowledge that you have acquired here and 
which I hope you will continue to acquire. Finally, as a seeker for 
knowledge, I must advise you to listen. You will be surprised to learn 
how much more information you acquire that way than by talking. Obviously, 

I have disregarded my own advice long enough. 
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Post, Star, News critics with notes Jane Lingo, 676-6466 


GWU PLAYERS TO PRESENT 
THE BACCHAE 


The George Washington University Players will present The 
Bacchae by Euripides on Friday and Saturday, March 10 and 11, 

1967, at 8:30 p.m. in the university's Lisner Auditorium. 

There will be a special preview for area high school students 
on Thursday, March 9, 1967, at 8:00 p.m. The preview is free for 
the students. 

The classic drama, set in ancient Thebes, deals with the 
mishandling of power and the conflict between man's power and 
the higher power of the gods. 

The play will be done with original music written for this 
production by Tom Crane (4444 Springdale St., N.W.). and original 
choreography by Nancy Tartt, a graduate student in dance at 
George Washington (4104 So. 33rd St., Arl., Va.). 

David Gustafson, instructor in drama, is directing the play. 
The set, in the classical style, has been designed by David 
Kieserman, instructor in drama. 


-more- 
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Stage manager will be Mary Lincer (620 21st St., N.W.). 

Costumes will be by Peggy Van Pelt, graduate student in drama 
(1133 24th St., N.W.) and lighting by Charles Hanowell (4408 
No. 17th St., Arl., Va.) 

Principals in the cast are as follows: 

Dionysus, David Paglin, 1817 Reedie Dr., Silver Spring, Md.; 

Agave, mother of Pentheus, the King, Trania Leahey 2115 F St., N.W.; 
Pentheus, the King, C. Howard Johnson 2934 S. Columbus St., Arl., Va. 
Teirasias, the blind seer, Barry Field, 1863 Mintand PI., N.W., who 
is assistant professor of economics at the university; 

Cadmus, the old King of Thebes, David Sitomer, 1833 New Hampshire 
Ave., N.W.; and Coryphaeus, the chorus leader, Lesley Vossen, 

620 21st St., N.W. 

TICKETS for the play may be reserved by calling 676-6557. 

Ticket price is $1.50, and 75c for students. 
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Editor *s Hot*t 

Tbr** Northern Virginia girl* will aopear a* neater* of tte choru* 
in th* George Washington Hnieersity Player** presentation of Euripides' 
"Baeehae 1 * in addition to other Northern Virginians Mentioned in th* 
attached release* 

Th* three girl* ares Sarah Dickinson, 6210 Randall Court, Alexandria, 
Va*l Elisabeth Thxjuette, 6702 Old Chesterbroek Road, Molean, Va.j and 
Msg Millen, U300 Old Doninioa Dries, Arlington, Va. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

March 2, 1967 

Richard A. Kalth - 676-61*60 


Hill Shoila Clark*, shown droonod as Martha Vofchington, served 
as hostess at The George Washington University's "Martha's Marathon 
of Plrthday Bargains. 11 This event is held in connection with George 
Washington's Birthday, and its purpose is to raise nonay for tho 
University's new Student Center. Students and Faculty donate itoras 
which are auctioned off to the highest bidder. 

Miss Clarks, 39 Gold Street, Stonlngtoa, Connecticut, is the 
grand-daughter of Mrs. A. C. Woodard of Boston. Sheila graduated 
from Miss Rail's School, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in 1965, before 
attending The George Washington University where she is studying Eng¬ 
lish Literature. 

The George Washington University is a private, non-sectarian, 
coeducational institution, founded In 1021, of sons 12,800 students, 
and is looated four blocks west of the White House In tho Nation's 
Capital. 
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Dlit*tot Ed., orther Virginia Sim, Arl. Va. (photo attched) 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
March 2, 1967 

Richard A* Kaleh - 676-61*60 


(L to R) Am* None/ 0* Jacob/, Student Marshal of the Columbian Collage 
of Arts and Selaneaa, The George Washington University, with Univer¬ 
sity Marshal John F. Latimer and Orville Standlfer, Jr. Student 
Marshals are honor graduates uho lead their schools In the academic 
procession during eommncemant ceremonies. Mrs. Jacoby received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts (with dlstinctiSn) on February 22, 1967# 
She lives at 1633 Colonial Terrace, Arlington, Va. 

The George Washington University Is a private, non-sectarian, 
eo-edueatlonal institution, founded In 1821, of some 12,800 students, 
and is located four blocks nest of the White House In the Nation’s 
Capital. 
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Dist. tot Raymond Herald, "ox 627, ’Raymond, Wash* The South Pend Journal, 
;.outl Pend Vash, 98£86 (ohotos attchd) 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

March 2, 1967 

Richard A* Kaleh 676-61*60 


(l to R) Orville Standifer, Jr., Student Marshal of the School 
of Engineering and Applied Science, with The George Washington Uni¬ 
versity Marshal John F. Latimer. Student Marshals are honor graduates 
who lead their schools In the academic procession during graduation 
ceremonies. Standifer, who received the degree of Bachelor of Science 
(Electrical Engineering), on February 22, 1967, is the son of Hr. and 
Mrs. Orville Standifer of Raymond, Washington. He graduated from 
South Bend High School, South Bend, Washington, in 1962 before attend¬ 
ing The George Washington University. 

The George Washington University is a private, non-sectarian, 
co-educational institution, founded in 1821, of sons 12,800 students, 
and is located four blocks west of the White House in the Nations's 
Capital. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

March 7, 1967 

Jane Lingo, 676-6466 


GVU FACUTLY WOMEN'S CLUB 

"Behind the Scene with a Tour Leader" will be the subject to be discussed 
by Mra. Lillian Quigley at the Friday, March 10, 1967, mating of the Faculty 
Womn's Club of The George Washington University at 10:30 a.m. in the Alumni 
Lounge, Bacon Hall, 2000 H St., N.W. 

Mrs. Quigley escorted a group of travelers to Ireland and Great Britain 
in May of 1966. She is the author of three books: Ireland : The Christaas 
Donkey : and The Blind Man and the Eleihant . Mra. Quigley la Staff Associate 
at the university's College of General Studies. 

Chairman for the meeting is Mra. Inina Yakobson. Hostesses will be 
Mias Margaret Davis and Mra. Ira B. Hansen. Mra. James C. Dockeray is 
president of the Georgs Washington Faculty Women's Club. 
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Jane Lingo, 676-6466 


Voice of America (African Desk) 

UNITED NATIONS SPEAKER 

AT GEORGE WASHINGTON 

'The Southwest Africa Issue in the World Court" will be the subject 
of the speech to be given by Ernest A. Gross, New York attorney, on 
Monday, March 13, 1967, at The George Washington University. He will 
speak at a 12:30 p.m. luncheon in the Lower Lounge of Lisner Auditorium, 
21st and H Sts., N.W. Cosponsored by the George Washington School of 
Public and International Affairs and the Washington, D. C. chapter of 
the United Nations Association, the luncheon is open to the public. 
Reservations may be made by calling 676-6240. 

Mr. Gross served as legal adviser in the Department of State (1947) 
and as an Assistant Secretary of State (1948). He was Deputy United 
States Representative to the United Nations (1949 to 1953). He is a 
trustee of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; chairman of 
the Department of International Relations, National Council of Churches; 
and a director of the United Nations Association. 
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PARENTS WEEKEND AT 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


A varied program has been planned for The George Washington University's 
Parents Weekend on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, March 10, 11, and 12, 1967. 

Fri., March 10, parents will register from 1-5 p.m. in the Alumni 
Lounge in Bacon Hall, 2000 H St., N.W. An embassy tour has been scheduled 
from 1:30 to 5:00 p.m. when parents will have an opportunity to visit the 
Embassy of Israel, the tea house on the grounds of the Japanese Embassy; 
the Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany; the Islamic Center, and 
the Pan American Union. 

The Bacchae . the classic drama by Euripides, will be presented by the 
George Washington University Players on Fri. and Sat. evenings, March 10 
and 11, at 8:30 p.m. in the university's Lisner Auditorium. 

A coffee hour and welcome session on Sat. morning, March 11, will 
precede an address by the Honorable Brooks Hays, former member of Congress 
and presidental adviser, now a professor at the University of Massachussetts 
at 11 a.m. in Lisner Auditorium. 

Model lectures in the fields of history, chemistry, art, and political 
science will be given by faculty members from 2 to 4 p.m. A reception 
for parents, faculty and administration will follow in the Men's Gymnasium, 
2010 H St., N.W. from 4 to 5:30 p.m. -more- 
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Sun. March 12, parents will have a chance to attend open houses 
at the dormitories, fraternity' houses, and sorority rooms between the 
hours of 2 and 5 p.m. 

George Washington University students Andrea Foth and Robin Kaye 


are co-chairman of Parents Weekend 
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I*rch Hi, 1967 

Jan. Lingo, 676 - 6 I 166 \ 


L to R, The Greek Ambassador Alexander A* MAtsasj Dr* L* Poe Leggetts, 

\ 

Depew Professor of Speeoh and Professor of Drama at The George Washington 
University) and Mr. David Gustafson, Instructor In Drama at the univ¬ 
ersity, pause before the OWU Players 1 presentation of Buripides 1 classic 
Greek tragedy. The Bacchae , In the University’s Lianer Auditorium, on 
Friday, March 10, 1967, at 8s 30 p*m* Hr* Gustafson directed the play 
which was repeated on Saturday, March 11* The Ambassador gave a brief 
talk before Friday evening's performance in which he said that the 
story of the bacchae, worshippers of the Greek god, Diorysue, la a nyth 
and that two other Greek writers used the story, but that their writings 
have been lost and so the legend has come down to us through Euripides. 
Dr. Leggetts la a resident of Northern Virginia and lives at 7215 Timber 
Land, Falls Church, Va. 


\ 

V \ 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
March lli, 1967 
Jan• Lingo, 676 - 6 U 66 

L to R, David Paglln of 1817 Raadla Drive, Silver Spring, Md*, and 
C* Howard Johnson of 293U S* Columbus St*, Arlington, Va*, both mem¬ 
bers of The George Washington University p layers Who appeared in the 
Player's presentation of the classioal Greek dream The Bacdhao, by 
Euripides in the University's Lis nor Auditorium, at 81 30 p*n* on 
Friday and Saturday, March 10 and 11, 1967* Paglln played the role 
of Dlmyvua, the god, and Johnson the role of Psntheus, the king* 
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L to R, Th* Greek Ambassador Alexander A. Mataaaf Dr. L. P®s I»ff»tte # 
Depew Professor of Speech and Professor of Dram st Th* George Washington 
University! end Mr. David Gustafson, Instructor in Dram at the univ¬ 
ersity, pause before th* (MJ Players* presentation of Yteripides* classic 
Greek tragedy. The Bacchas. in th* university*s I.iener Auditorium, on 
Friday, March 10, 1967, at 8*30 p.a. Mr. Gustafson directed the play 
Which was repeated on Saturday, March 11* Th* Ambassador gave a brief 
♦ ,i v before ^riday evening* s performance in which he said that the 
story of th* bacchas, worshippers ©f the Oreel god, Dionysus, is a nyth 
and that two other Greek writers used th* story, but that their writings 
have been lost and ao th* legend has cows down to us through Euripides. 
Dr. Leggetts is a resident of Northern Virginia and lives at 7215 Timber 


Land, Falls Church, Va. 
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March 1U, 196? 


Richard A* Kaleh, 676Q6U6O 


Jim L. Harvitt, son of Mrs, Marvin Harvltt-ttuscarella of 


2000 S. Ooaan Drive, Ft. Iandsrdala, Florida, was aaong four Goorgo 
Washington University Dobata Toaa speakers who distinguished than- 
mItm at tho C rosa-Exaalnatlop Movies Dobata Toumanant hold at 
Ihe University of Pittaiburgkon March 11, 196?. Harvitt took oaeond place 
la tho Boot Speaker oatogoiy at tho toumaawrt* Tho Qoorco voohington 
University Dobata Toaa woo honored with all four Boot Spoakor awards, 
and oolaetod Boot Affirmative and Negative Toaa in the contest, thereby 
establishing a precedent in tho fourteen-year history of the touraaaont. 
This was tho first tine that one toaa has swept tho touraaaont by taking 
all possible aesnds. 

About twenty-five schools participated in the touraaaent with 
a total of sane 100 debaters. Tho topis seo^neoelved! That the united 
States should substantially reduce its foreign policy committments. 11 Tho 
George Washington University Toaa competed with sight other schools and 
won all four afflrmtlve and negative toaa debates. The affirmative toaa 
defeated Duquesne Uni varsity, Marietta College, Thiol College, and 
Coluabia University. The negative team defeated Clarion State university. 
University of Pittsburgh Slippery Rook State college, and west Virginia 
University. 


-More 
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Harvitt graduated fron St* Thonaa Aquinas High fchool, Ft* 

Lauderdale, Florida, In 1 966 before attending The Qeorge Washington Univ¬ 
ersity Where he la studying for a Bachelor's degree in International 
Affaire* 

The Georgs Washington ’fnlversity, founded in 1821, la a private, 
non-sectarian, co-eduoatlonal Institution of sons 12,000 students and 
is located near the White House In the Nation's Capital* 
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The George Washington University chapter of OMICRON DELTA 
KAPPA, national men’s honorary fraternity, has recently elected 

ten new members. James Ho Shulman, son of Mrs. Ruth Rostov, 8Ii Westerly- 
Terrace, Hartford, Connecticut, was among the students named. Shulman was 
graduated from Watkinson School, Hartford, in 196U, “before attending George Wash¬ 
ington where he is studying for a Bachelor's degree. He is president of Delta 
Phi Epsilon foreign service fraternily and is on the executive boards of the 
Pre-Law Society and the Intercollegiate Red Cross Community Service Committee. 
Shulman was named as an Alumnus Trustee for Watkinson School where he attended 
high school, and is currently working part time in the office of Sen. Abraham 
Ribicoff (D-Conn) on Capital Hill. 


Membership in ODK is based on scholastic achievement and the 
student's outstanding contribution and participation in University 
campus activities. 

The George Washington University is a private, non-sectarian, 
co-educational institution, founded in 1821, of some 12,800 
students, and is located near the White House in the Nation's 
Capital. 
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